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consequently 



This result is plainly analogous to the formula 
and might be expressed by putting 



The Rev. Orlando Dobbin read a paper on his collation of 
the Codex Montfortianus. 

As it has been the controversy about the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses which has given such notoriety to this particular 
manuscript, Dr. Dobbin commenced his paper with an ac- 
count of that celebrated passage of arms, in which as much 
critical skill and polemic acerbity have been displayed, as in 
any religious or literary controversy of any age. Expressing 
his entire concurrence in the decision of such men as Porson, 
Bishop Marsh, and Bishop Turton, on the spuriousness of the 
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passage, Dr. Dobbin, nevertheless, undertook the vindication 
of the manuscript from three distinct charges, seriously affect- 
ing its value and trust-worthiness, which he announced in 
the following terms : — 

" It has become a kind of fashion to decry the Codex 
Montfortii — 

" I. As a modern forgery. 

" II. As a Latinizing Codex. 

" III. As a Cursive, and therefore not so valuable as an 
Uncial, manuscript. 

" Porson, the wit and the scholar (in his immortal letters 
to Travis), will stand at the head of the first class. 

" Erasmus and Wetstein at the head of the second. 

" While the host of superficial readers, and second-hand 
critics, will constitute the third." 

With Dr. Adam Clarke's judgment, he being by far the 
most favourable of modern critics to the value and antiquity 
of the manuscript, the author differed on most important 
points, while the specific object of his paper was to impugn 
the correctness of the conclusions of those maintaining the 
views numbered I., II., III. 

Dr. Clarke was shown to be certainly wrong in the date 
he assigned to the style of handwriting in the manuscript, and 
wrong, on the evidence of fact, in the date thence assigned to 
the paper on which it was written. 

In reply to the first charge, it was alleged, that the manu- 
script was in the hands of at least three possessors before the 
year 1520, the year in which its reading of 1 John, v. 7, was 
given to the world ; that it was then cited as authoritative, 
not as modern, and possibly manufactured, evidence; that 
the opinion of Usher and Walton, men of the first rank as 
Christian men and critics, was in favour of its genuineness ; — 
and again, that it agrees in no respect, specially, with Eras- 
mus's printed text, even in points orthodox and essential, 
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where in all likelihood it would have agreed with it, had it 
been fraudulent in its origin, and shaped for a purpose- 
In reply to the second charge, Dr. Dobbin showed, by a 
collation of the chapters whose divisions were said to be La- 
tinizing, that they followed the Greek, and not the Koman 
type ; and that the two passages cited by Wetslein, as well as 
his description of asserted kindred manuscripts, were incon- 
sistent with each other, and flatly contradictory of his own 
preamble and the statement of Erasmus. 

In reply to the third charge, the author made certain ob- 
servations to the effect that the age of uncial manuscripts was 
greatly exaggerated in his opinion ; and that their value was, 
by consequence, extremely overrated. He urged, that there 
always had been a current or cursive hand during the pre- 
dominance of the uncials ; and again, that there always had 
been, during the prevalence of the cursive manuscript, occa- 
sion for large, costly, uncial volumes for ecclesiastical purposes. 
That this rendered it difficult to assign a prima facie greater 
antiquity to the uncial over the cursive manuscript ; while the 
perishable nature of the materials on which every book was 
written, if exposed to the external air and the chapter of acci- 
dents, rendered it improbable in the highest degree that any 
Codex of any portion of the Scriptures was as old as 1000 
years. That thus, not only in accordance with the canon of 
criticism might a cursive copy have all the value of the uncial 
from which it was transcribed, but an older cursive would 
have a positive value superior to that of an uncial of more mo- 
dern date : that, in fact, the character of the writing was not 
an infallible guide to a right decision as to the date of a ma- 
nuscript, but that that decision must be guided by other no 
less weighty considerations. Nevertheless, forming his opi- 
nion from the sundry aspects of the manuscript, its history, its 
readbgs, its character, its paper, Dr. Dobbin declared his con- 
viction to be, that the Codex Montfortianus was written, from 
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first to last, within the last fifty years of the fifteenth century, 
and that by some half-learned scribe, — not by any one " bold 
critic," as had been averred, nor by an unprincipled forger. 

Dr. Dobbin is engaged in a course of investigation as to 
the manufacture of the paper, which cannot fail to issue in as- 
certaining, for the first time upon indisputable grounds, the 
approximate date of the manuscript. 

The author closed his paper in the following terms : — 

" For the reasons, then, presented before the Academy, I 
cannot refrain the expression of my decided belief, that those 
parties are entirely in the wrong who endeavour to fix a charge 
of forgery upon our Codex. A charge so dishonourable to 
literature and to religion, one rises instinctively to repel where 
not based upon the most incontrovertible ground. We vindi- 
cate our common nature and our common Christianity when 
we refute by anything like satisfactory reasons the disgraceful 
imputation, that men were to be found base enough, some- 
where about the beginning of the sixteenth century, to at- 
tempt a paltry forgery either to overwhelm a hated rival, or 
to establish what they deemed God's truth. I do not think 
any candid mind, acquainted with the laws of evidence bear- 
ing on such cases, can fail to acquiesce, in the main, in the 
views we have advanced on the testimony supplied. "We 
have taken nothing at second hand, but, through the courtesy 
of the custodiers, have gone to the ipsissima verba of the do- 
cuments themselves ; and while we have corrected the mis- 
takes of previous writers, believe we have established the 
four following points :— 

" I. That the Codex Montfortianus, however faulty, is 
genuine. 

" II. That it has been written at different times by four 
different writers, the very last being before a. d. 1520. This 
is a perfectly new contribution to the criticism of the manu- 
script, as well as the two statements which follow. 
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'* III. That a different exemplar was employed for, at 
least, the Acts of the Apostles, and possibly others elsewhere ; 
but this is urged on grounds too various and subtle for pre- 
sentation in a short paper : — and 

" IV. That the Latinizing tendency of the manuscript 
has not been sustained on the grounds alleged." 



Mr. J. H. Smith read a paper on the Cross of Kilnasagart. 



The Rev. Dr. Lloyd read the concluding part-of a paper 
" on the influence of the moon upon the position of the freely- 
suspended horizontal magnet." 

In a former communication upon this subject the author 
had analyzed the diurnal range of the magnetic declination in 
reference to the moon's age, and shown that its magnitude 
was subject to a periodical variation, being greatest in the first 
and third quarters of the lunation, and least in the second and 
fourth. The moon, therefore, conspires with the sun in its 
effect upon the diurnal range in the former portions of the 
lunation, and opposes it in the latter. 

The preceding method of examination, however, only 
determines the total amount of the effect produced by the 
moon's action upon the freely-suspended magnet in the course 
of the day. In order to investigate its law, we must examine 
the varying position of the magnet at the several hours of 
observation in reference to the moon's hour-angle. To this 
question the author now proceeded. 

The observations discussed are those of the years 1 84 1, 
1842, and 1843, during which they were made at intervals of 
two hours. The results are tabulated according to the moon's 
hour-angle in the following manner : 

The scale-readings of the instrument nearest to the 
moon's upper meridian passage, on each day, are entered in 
the first column of the Table; the next following in the se- 



